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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  verses  were  written  at  different 
periods,  solely  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour ;  and 
several  of  them  have  formerly  appeared,  as  gratuitous 
contributions,  in  some  of  the  most  influential  London 
Periodicals,  by  the  editors  of  which  they  were  favor- 
ably received. 

If  therefore,  they,  in  their  present  form,  can  be 
made  the  means  of  affording  rational  amusement, 
I  shall  be  inclined  to  think  there  is  truth  in  the 
Latin  maxim,  "Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  may  be  made  to  signify,  "  It  is 
sometimes  worth  while  to  play  the  fool,"  if,  by  so 
doing,  we  can  give  pleasure  to  others. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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Page  17,    last  line— for  "  never  more,"  read  "  ne'er  again.*' 
„  42,    last  line- for  "  tous  autoura,"  read  "  tout  autour.' 


WILD  REVENGE; 

OR  THE  LEGEND  OF  LOCHBUY.* 


A  TALE  OF  MULL. 


'Tis  morning  ! — O'er  Hebridean  Isles, 
That  fret  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  orb  of  day  returning,  smiles, 
The  Spirits  of  the  waters  sleep. 

Oh  !  sweet's  the  breath  of  early  morn, 
And  bright  the  glow  of  eastern  sky, 
And  fair  the  flowers  whose  tints  adorn 
Mull's  wild  and  rugged  scenery. 

But  brighter  far  than  morning  light, 
Is  woman's  pure  and  pensive  eye, 
While  watching,  thro'  the  dreary  night, 
The  innocence  of  infancy. 

*  Pronounced  "  Loch-bu-y." 
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And  fairer  than  the  fairest  flower, 
That  decks  the  mead  or  mountain  wild, 
Are  smiles  which,  in  a  mother's  bower, 
Play  o'er  the  features  of  her  child. 

The  matins  in  Lochbuy's  halls 
Are  said; — Maclean,  the  doughty  chief, 
With  haughty  mien  his  henchman  calls, 
And  gives  command  in  language  brief. 

"  Go  !  let  the  pibroch  of  the  clan, 
"  The  Gathering,  both  loud  and  clear, 
"  Be  sounded  from  the  bartizan, 
"  Maclean  to-day  will  hunt  the  deer. 

"  His  child,  Lochbuy's  son  and  heir, 
"  His  wife,  the  Lady  Isabel, 
"  Will,  with  himself,  be  present  there  : 
"  Hence !  quickly  go  thy  message  tell." 
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The  henchman  sped,  the  stag-hounds  bay, 
The  fiery  steeds  impatient  rear, 
The  vassals,  in  their  tartans  gay, 
With  gladsome  faces  soon  appear. 

The  chief,  with  bow  and  bugle-horn, 
Rides  foremost  with  his  Island  queen ; 
The  nurse  and  child  aloft  are  borne, 
Within  their  wicker  palanquin. 

The  thrilling  bagpipes  gaily  play, 
As  from  their  drones  the  streamers  fly ; 
The  merry  clansmen  bound  away, 
And  shout  in  wildest  ecstacy. 

And  now  they  reach  the  forest  green, 
Of  pine-trees  with  their  scaly  cone, 
Where,  turning  round,  the  proud  Maclean 
Keen  marks  his  followers  every  one. 
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Each  gorge  and  pass  lie  fenced  with  care, 
And  strictest  vigilance  enjoined, 
In  order  that  the  quarry  there, 
No  outlet  for  escape  might  find. 

Twelve  men  of  might  and  stature  tall, 
Well  armed  with  brand  and  studded  shield, 
Form  quickly  at  their  chieftain's  call, 
To  guard  their  Lady  on  the  field. 

A  little  higher  ground  to  gain, 
They  onward  move,  and  many  a  prayer 
Is  muttered,  as  they  cross  the  plain, 
For  Isabel  so  bland  and  fair. 

The  bugles  sound,  the  startled  deer 
Ely  fleetly  as  the  viewless  wind ; 
The  shaggy  hounds,  in  full  career, 
Pursue,  and  leave  the  woods  behind. 
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The  bowmen,  with  their  weapons  bent, 
Concealed  behind  the  rocks  remain, 
With  sinews  braced,  and  eyes  intent, 
To  lance  the  barb  with  deadly  aim. 

But  quicker  still  the  red  deer  flew, 
The  warder's  shouts  were  given  in  vain, 
As  nearer  to  the  pass  they  drew, 
Their  course  to  change,  or  speed  restrain. 

With  bounding  spring,  and  antlers  reared 
In  air,  they  furious  rush ;  anon 
The  hard  and  narrow  gorge  they've  cleared- 
The  hunting  of  that  day  is  done  ! 

Excited  hope  can  rarely  brook 
The  sting  of  disappointment  keen  ; 
So  told  the  dark  and  angry  look, 
And  flashing  eye  of  proud  Maclean. 
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"  Seize  !  bind  the  slave,"  he  madly  cried, 
"  A  cur-dog's  death  his  doom  shall  be, 
"  All  hope  of  mercy  is  denied, 
"  Diaoul  !*  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree. 

"  But  no  !  a  refuge  in  the  grave, 
"  From  sneering  scorn,  the  coward  finds  ; 
"  Misfortune's  bitter  blast  to  brave, 
"  Belongs  alone  to  noble  minds. 

"  So  let  him  hve !  the  knotted  lash 
"  (Instead  of  death)  his  flesh  shall  tear, 
"  Till  blood  spurt  out  from  every  gash, 
"  That  stains  his  craven  shoulders  bare." 

With  lips  compressed,  and  dauntless  breast, 
The  Gael  his  stripes,  unflinching,  bore, 
No  change  of  countenance  expressed 
The  pain  that  thrilled  through  every  pore. 

*  Literally  "  Devil " — a  Gaelic  imprecation. 
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"  Enough  !"  the  chieftain  called  aloud ; 
The  victim's  cords  were  quick  untied, 
And,  slowly  followed  by  the  crowd, 
Maclean,  to  meet  his  Lady,  hied. 

Like  sun-beam  peering  o'er  the  fells, 
Through  murky  clouds  which  sullen  roll, 
She  sweetly  smiles,  and  soon  dispels 
The  moody  umbrage  of  his  soul. 

With  kindly  glow  his  bosom  warms, 
And  stooping  low  upon  the  plain, 
He  raised  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
And  kissed  him  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

As  if  by  some  impulsive  power, 
The  clansmen,  in  their  transports  wild, 
Join  in  the  greetings  of  the  hour, 
And  bless  the  Lady  and  her  child. 
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The  cheetah,  in  the  jungle  trail, 
Creeps  stealthy  forward  as  he  goes, 
And,  if  observed,  he  sweeps  his  tail, 
And  clouds  of  dust  around  him  throws. 

As  thus  concealed  he  crouching  lies, 
The  doe  no  longer  looks  behind ; 
Relieved  from  dread  of  all  surprise, 
She  feeds,  and  thinks  'twas  but  the  wind. 

But  creeping  nearer,  with  a  bound 
The  cheetah  fixes  on  his  prey, 
Which,  felling  on  the  tangled  ground, 
He  paws  and  tears  in  savage  play. 

So  Callam  Dim,  with  felon  aim, 
His  direful  purpose  to  conceal, 
Shouts  with  the  crowd  in  loud  acclaim, 
As  if  disgrace  he  could  not  feel. 
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But  sudden  as  the  lightning's  flash, 
He  from  the  nurse  the  child  has  torn, 
And  up  the  cliff,  with  frenzied  dash, 
The  infant  on  his  arm  has  borne. 

He  never  stopped  till,  clambering  high, 
The  fearful  peak  at  last  he  gained, 
And  thence  he  scowled  with  glaring  eye 
On  those  who  far  below  remained. 

He  quickly  drew  his  dagger  blade, 
And  o'er  his  heart  he  placed  the  child, 
Then  wrapped  it  in  his  tartan  plaid, 
And  stood  erect  and  grimly  smiled. 

The  chief  was  powerless  and  appalled  ; 
The  pale  and  frenzied  Isabel 
Wild  shriek' d,  and  for  her  infant  called, 
As  prostrate  on  the  earth  she  fell. 
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Seemed,  as  if  waking  from  a  trance, 
'Twas  only  then  the  clansmen  knew, 
By  instinct  or  by  dint  of  chance, 
The  vengeful  act  of  Callam  Dim. 

Infuriate — maddened,  forth  they  bound, 
To  scale  the  steep  and  narrow  path 
That  up  the  cliff  so  slipp'ry  wound, 
From  which  to  swerve  were  certain  death. 

"  Move  but  a  step,"  he  hoarsely  cried, 
"  And  by  this  dagger's  hilt  I  swear, 
"  Its  blade  shall  red  in  blood  be  dyed 
"  Of  innocence ; — take  heed,  beware  !" 

The  chieftain,  with  uplifted  hands, 
Looks  heaven-ward  on  the  voiceless  sky, 
And,  tremblingly  imploring,  stands 
Racked,  torn  with  fiercest  agony. 
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"  One  half  my  lands  I'll  freely  give ; 
"  All !  all !  he  cried  in  accents  wild, 
"  So  that  the  innocent  may  live, 
"  Oh  !  save  my  wife,  and  spare  my  child." 

"  Maclean  !'J  he  solemnly  replied, 
"  Gold  never  can  indemnify 
"  For  loss  of  honor,  nor  can  hide 
"  The  stains  of  open  infamy. 

"  Me  wantonly  you  have  disgraced  ; 
"  Aye,  me  !  although  full  well  you  knew 
"  Your  confidence  was  ne'er  misplaced, 
"  Wlien  given  in  trust  to  Callam  Dhu. 

"  To  me  your  life  you  once  have  owed," 
And  opening  his  chequer'd  vest, 
He,  with  his  fingers,  proudly  shewed 
A  seamy  scar  upon  his  breast. 
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"  To  you  your  angel  wife  is  dear, 
"  To  me,  more  dear  than  life  and  light, 
"  Is  Flora,  who  with  soul  sincere, 
"  Her  maiden  troth  to  me  did  plight. 

"And  am  I  then  so  abject  now, 
"  As  not  to  dare  her  smiles  to  greet? — 
"  Yes  !  I  absolve  her  from  her  vow, 
"  Revenge  alone  to  me  is  sweet ! 

"  Yet,  listen  !  if  on  bended  knee, 
"  You  publicly  do  now  confess 
"  How  deeply  you  have  injured  me, 
"  And  sorrow  and  regret  express  ; — 

"  And  further,  if  you  shall  consent 

"  To  bare  your  shoulders  to  the  scourge, 

"  And  suffer  what  I  underwent — 

"  These!  these!  perhaps,  the  stain  may  purge.3 
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"  Yes  !  yes  !  thy  purpose  to  recall, 
"  I  here  confess  on  bended  knee, 
"  In  presence  of  my  vassals  all, 
"  How  deeply  I  have  injured  thee. 

"  Stripes,  torture,  death  itself  I  dare," 
Exclaimed  aloud  the  stricken  chief, 
"  So  that  my  only  child  you  spare, 
"  And  thus  assuage  his  mother's  grief." 

Th'  astonished  clansmen  murmured  loud, 
But  quailed  as  them  their  chieftain  eyed, 
Who  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
The  agonizing  lash  defied. 

'Twas  over ; — though  he  could  not  speak, 
He,  breathing  deep,  looked  wistfully 
Up  to  the  cold  and  dreary  peak, 
Which  topp'd  the  rugged  cliff  so  high. 
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Oh  !  horror  !  with  outstretched  arm, 
The  desperate  man  held  up  the  child, 
As  if  he  meditated  harm  : — 
His  looks  were  haggard,  dark,  and  wild. 

One  moment  more !  with  demon  glare, 
He  bent  his  arm  the  child  to  kiss ; 
Then  vaulting  into  empty  air, 
Both  sank  into  the  deep  abyss. 

Oh  !  who  can  paint  a  scene  so  dread, 
The  howling,  and  the  dismal  yell, 
Enough  to  rouse  the  sleeping  dead, 
And  scare  the  very  fiends  of  hell. 

But  whence  those  other  sounds  of  woe, 
Which  now  assail  the  wearied  ear, 
So  mournful,  plaintive — wailing  low, 
Like  moaning  winds  in  autumn  sere. 
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Has  some  illusion  of  the  mind, 
Some  airy  phantom  of  the  brain, 
A  dream  of  fancy  undefined, 
Awaken'd  up  such  doleful  strain  ? 

Ah  !  no — the  accents  sad  of  grief, 
The  passing  knell  hath  mournful  knolled, 
And  warned  the  childless,  widowed  chief, 
That  Isabel  in  death  lies  cold  ! 

How  vain,  alas  !  is  human  pride, 
In  youth,  impatient  of  control, 
It  swells  like  ocean's  foaming  tide, 
And  saps  the  barriers  of  the  soul. 

In  after-years  as  death  draws  near, 

Its  waves  begin  to  retrograde, 

While  we  lament  with  many  a  tear, 

And  mourn  the  wrecks  which  they  have  made. 
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The  morn  had  seen  Lochbuy  proud 
Ride  forth  the  idol  of  his  clan, 
The  evening  hears  him  sob  aloud, 
A  lone  and  broken-hearted  man. 

For  closed  in  dulness  is  that  ear 
Which  mercy  never  sued  in  vain, 
And  dim's  that  eye  which  wont  to  cheer 
And  make  the  wretch  forget  his  pain. 

No  longer  shall  the  infant  gem 
Of  innocence  endearing  smile, 
Cut  off  before  its  beauteous  stem, 
It  sleeps  beside  Mull's  dreary  Isle. 

Poor  Flora  in  fantastic  weeds, 
Wild  wanders  on  the  lonely  shore, 
And  muttering,  mournful,  tells  her  beads ; 
She  ne'er  shall  see  her  Callam  more. 
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Lockbuy's  halls  are  silent  now  ; 
Within  Iona's  cloistered  pile, 
The  chief  to  Heaven  his  life  did  vow, 
And  never  more  was  seen  to  smile. 
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TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE." 


Sleep  on  !  Sleep  on  !  peace  to  thy  sacred  dust ; 
Thy  lyre  is  broken,  and  thy  strain  is  hushed, 
Yet  shall  thy  numbers  live  ; — in  coming  years, 
The  grateful  dew  of  righteous  Freedom's  tears 
(The  silent  tribute  of  the  good  and  brave) 
Shall  copious  fall  upon  thy  hallowed  grave. 

The  dark  Sarmatian,  far  from  home  exiled, 
Shall  call  up  scenes  familiar  when  a  child  ; 
His  thoughts  shall  range  the  rich  luxuriant  plains 
Of  fertile  Poland,  where  to  him  remains 
Not  e'en  a  wreck  of  all  he  once  held  dear ; — 
The  tree  is  sapless,  and  the  leaf  is  sere  ! 

Though  Hope's  horizon  now  be  dark  and  drear, 
Thy  genius,  like  the  morning  sun,  shall  clear 
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Away  the  gloom  of  hapless  Poland's  night, 
And  eft  restore  her  sons  to  life  and  light ; 
And  though  impeded  in  its  course  direct, 
The  dull  resisting  medium  shall  inflect 
Its  rays  refulgent,  to  illume  the  mind, 
And  thus  mature  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

The  British  sailor,  on  the  billowy  steep, 
Majestic  tow'ring  mid  the  watery  deep, 
With  soul  undaunted  steers  the  stately  bark, 
Whilst  all  around  is  desolate  and  dark ; 
And  when  "  the  Battle  rages  long  and  loud," 
(Heaven  for  his  shield,  and  Ocean  for  his  shroud,) 
Inspired  by  thee,  "  the  stormy  winds  may  blow," 
He  knows  no  danger,  and  he  fears  no  foe. 

Accursed  ambition  !  orb  of  blackest  night, 
Sound  reason's  bane,  false  glory's  satellite ; 
Whose  strong  attractive  powers  affect  the  brain, 
More  fatally  than  Luna,  when,  amain, 
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The  blood  tumultuous  rushes  and  exeites    . 

To  yelling  madness  furious,  and  affrights 

E'en  more  than  death  itself ; — thou  art  the  nurse 

Of  horrid  war,  which,  in  its  ruthless  course, 

The  widow's  wailings,  and  the  orphan's  tears 

With  cold  indifference  views,  and  grimly  sneers 

At  each  disruption  of  the  social  ties ; — 

Religion's  obligations  all  defies  ; — 

Or  what  is  worse — assumes  these  as  a  mask, 

To  prompt  benighted  ignorance  to  the  task 

Of  aiding  and  abetting  thee  in  crime, 

To  gain  the  slipp'ry  height  thou  fain  wouldst  climb. 

But  mark  !  thine  aspirations  all  are  vain ; 

That  Providence,  which  doth  the  cause  sustain 

Of  injured  nations,  shall  at  last  assert 

His  just  supremacy  ;  and  quick  dispart 

The  galling  chains  of  those  who  put  their  trust 

In  Him, — and  lay  thee  abject  in  the  dust. 
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If  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  let  us  scan 

The  strange,  perplexing  history  of  man. 

Where  now  is  Persia  ?  where  is  Maceclon  ? 

Where  mighty  Rome  ?  where  far-famed  Babylon  ? 

The  savage  beasts  of  prey,  and  reptiles  vile 

Their  ruined  halls  and  palaces  defile  ; 

While  sunk  in  superstition's  dread  abyss, 

Benighted  man  thinks  ignorance  is  bliss. 

But  why  revert  to  ancient  history's  page  ? 

Do  not  the  annals  of  the  present  age 

Display  in  awful  characters  of  blood, 

The  progress  of  that  overwhelming  flood 

Of  false  philosophy,  and  discord  dire, 

Which  spread  o'er  Europe,  quick  as  lightning's  fire, 

And,  in  one  mass  of  common  ruin  hurled 

The  thrones  and  altars  of  one  half  the  world. 

Twas  then,  O  !  England !  trusting  in  the  might 
Of  Him,  who  said  "  Be  light,  and  there  was  light," 
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Thou  didst  unfurl  thy  standard,  and  proclaim 

Thy  strong  resolve  to  vindicate  the  claim 

Of  Truth  and  Justice  ;  and  with  steadfast  eye, 

A  world  in  arms,  undaunted,  didst  defy. 

Thank  Heaven  !  thine  efforts  sped,  the  strife  is  o'er, 

The  "Star  of  Peace  "  on  Europe  shines  once  more ; 

While  neighbouring  States  no  longer  rivals  be, 

Save  in  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Lamented  shade  !  the  toil-worn  soldier  weeps, 
And  o'er  thine  ashes  anxious  vigil  keeps, 
And  while  thy  war-strains  thrill  his  inmost  soul, 
Thy  "  Soldier's  Dreams  "  his  ecstacies  controul ; 
And  teach  him  ere  his  final  hour  draws  nigh, 
To  live  so  that  he  may  not  fear  to  die. 

As  long  as  nature's  sympathies  endure, 
As  long  as  woman — lovely,  tender,  pure, 
Hath  power  to  charm,  and  sublimate  the  mind, 
To  all  that's  noble,  generous,  refined, 
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So  long  shall  "  Ullin's  Daughter's  "  fate  be  wept, 
And  the  sad  tale  in  mournful  memory  kept ; 
When  tempests  sweep  across  thy  native  land, 
And  torrents  rush,  impetuous,  o'er  the  strand, 
The  wild  recitative,  and  wilder  choir 
Of  Scotia's  maidens,  kindled  by  thy  fire, 
Shall  lull  the  winds,  and  raging  storms  subdue 
To  tones  symphonious  with  their  ullaloo ! 

Sweet  Bard  of  Hope  !  that  balm  of  human  care, 
Without  whose  soothing  influence,  despair 
And  fearful  doubts  might  paralyse  the  mind 
Of  unassisted  reason  weak  and  blind, 
Even  as  regards  the  issues  here  below, 
Of  expectations  fraught  with  weal  or  woe  ; 
But,  oh  !  how  cheering  to  the  immortal  soul, 
That  Hope  extends  beyond  our  earthly  goal, 
While  Faith  and  Charity  our  fears  dismiss, 
Hope  harbingers  eternity  of  bliss. 
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On  that  dread  day,  when  nature  shall  expire, 
And  worlds  dissolve  in  streams  of  liquid  fire, 
When  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  no  light  shall  shed, 
And  earth  and  sea  shall  render  up  their  dead ; 
When  "  the  Last  Man,"  of  all  but  hope  bereft, 
Himself  the  sole  surviving  remnant  left, 
Of  countless  myriads  of  the  human  race, 
Departed  hence,  and  none  to  mark  their  place  ; 
Shall  hear  th'  angelic  blast  of  Trump  of  doom, 
And  see  th'  awakened  dead  burst  from  the  tomb  ; 
Oh !  may  he  then  devoutly  turn  his  eye 
From  earth  to  heaven,  and  immortality, 
And  may  thy  generous  spirit  there  find  rest, 
Thro'  all  eternity,  supremely  blest. 
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BY  AN  ABSENTEE. 


Hail,  Scotia,  my  Fatherland !  tho'  far  removed  from  thee, 
Though  cold  thy  clime,  thine  aspect  stem,  yet  thou  art 

dear  to  me ; 
The  artless  tales  of  life's  young  spring  still  vibrate  in  my 

ear, 
While  gushing  recollections  crowd,  and  force  the  silent 

tear. 
My  waking  dreams  oft  bring  to  mind  the  Hawthorn 

bush  so  sweet, 
Where  school  companions  gay,  at  morn  together  used 

to  meet ; 
I  think  upon  the  rippling  stream  which  flowed  so  clear 

and  cool, 
Where,  near  the  tufted  alder's  roots,  the  trout  basked 

in  the  pool. 
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Methinks  I  see  the  village  church  that  stood  upon  the  hill, 
Round  whose  grey  pile,  the  silent  dead  reposed  so  calm 

and  still ; 
Where  meek  devotion  fervent  poured  her  simple  strains 

of  praise, 
And  moss-grown  stones  their  tribute  paid  to  names  of 

former  days. 
On  village  characters  I  muse,  and  oft  in  thought  portray, 
The  Carpenter,  who  worked  by  rule  ;  the  Blacksmith 

grim  and  grey ; 
The  Tailor,  who  was  Parish  Clerk — his  dignity  he  knew; — 
And  Cobbler  quaint,  whose  rustic  wit  a  willing  audience 

drew. 

The  Sexton  too,  who  oftentimes,  with  mattock  and  with 

spade, 
I've  helped  to  dig,  where  kindred  bones  in  mingled  heaps 

were  laid, 
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And  with  distended  mouth  have  stood,  while  o'er  his 

tools  he'd  lean 
To  tell  of  Red-Coul*,  and  of  ghosts  whom  I  had  never  seen. 
The  venerable  Clergyman  !  how  fondly  I  can  trace 
The  kind  expressive  look  benign  that  beamed  upon  his 

face, 
While  pleased  to  stay  and  hear  us  read  our  various 

lessons  o'er, 
Then  beg  a  holiday,  and  leave  his  blessing  at  the  door. 

Who  taught  me  first,  with  ardent  zeal,  the  sacred  truths 

to  know, 
Who  with  the  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome  my  bosom  taught 

to  glow? 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Coul,  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  during  the  struggles  between  the  Covenanters  and  the  Government, 
and  thus  obtained  the  unenviable  appellation  of  "  bluidy  Mackenzie."  The 
Author,  therefore,  supposes  that  the  Goblin  Red  Coul,  here  mentioned,  owes 
his  origin  to  that  circumstance,  as  he  generally  was  imagined  to  reside  in 
the  Church. 

The  following  rather  unintelligible  couplet  was  used  to  invoke  his 
appearance :  — 

"  Red  Coul !  Red  Coul !  come  out  if  you  daar, 
"  Here's  the  sneck,  but  where's  the  bar  !" 
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The  village  Teacher  learned  and  good !  no  pedagogue 
was  he, 

But  ruled  by  love,  and  of  the  mind  possessed  the  master- 
key. 

My  young  Associates  !  where  are  they  ?  all,  all  dispersed 
or  dead ! 

And  of  the  home,  where  I  was  born,  even  every  trace  is 
fled;  j 

When  last  I  visited  the  spot,  one  solitary  tree 

A  lone  memorial  remained  of  youthful  joys  to  me, 

Our  early  friendships  may  decay,  our  first  affections  fade, 
The  sun  of  youth  may  be  obscured,  and  leave  them  in 

the  shade ; 
But  love  of  country  never  dies  !  the  farther  off  we  roam, 
Still  true  to  gravitation's  laws,  the  more  we  sigh  for  home. 
Then  let  me  wander  where  I  will,  whatever  be  my  lot, 
Oh !  may  I  ever  find  a  friend,  where'er  I  find  a  Scot ; 
To  me  there's  magic  in  the  name,  and  with  it  is  combined 
A  something  to  a  stranger's  ear  not  easily  defined. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ANTHEM. 

(A  NEW  VERSION.) 


God  save  our  noble  Queen  ! 
Long  may  Victoria  reign ; 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 
Thy  choicest  blessings  shed 
On  her  anointed  head, 
And  make  her  people  glad ; 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

Thou  !  at  whose  voice  the  deep 
Sinks,  like  a  child,  to  sleep, 

Calm  and  serene ; 
Scatter  her  foreign  foes, 
Faction's  foul  schemes  expose, 
And  with  Thy  shield  enclose 

Our  gracious  Queen  ! 
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Temper  her  hopes  and  fears, 
Hallow  bless'd  mercies'  tears — 

Sacred— unseen. 
May  peace  benignant  smile 
Over  this  lovely  isle, 
And  plenty  sweeten  toil ; 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 

Oh  !  Lord,  our  church  and  state, 
Pure  and  inviolate, 

Do  Thou  maintain. 
Let  Truth  and  Justice  flow, 
And  round  Victoria's  brow 
May  Freedom's  circlet  glow. 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 


JUDY  CASEY— (A  Song.) 

TUNE— "Ally  Croker." 


A  maiden  lived  in  Doneraile, 

Her  name  was  Judy  Casey, 

Her  color  fled,  and  she  was  pale, 

Sad,  restless,  and  onaisy. 

Her  parents  had  paid  many  a  fee 

To  surgeons  and  physicians, 

But  sorra  better  e'er  was  she 

For  bolus  or  depletions. 

Och  !  Judy  Casey, 
Sweet,  charming  Judy  Casey, 
What  wouldn't  Barney  Bryan  do 
To  try  to  make  you  aisy. 
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Her  mother  was  a  widdy  too, 

Her  father  had  departed; 

Poor  sowl  she  wist  not  what  to  do, 

But  almost  broken-hearted, 

She  all  at  ons't  made  up  her  mind 

To  spaik  to  Father  Grady, 

For  she  had  always  found  him  kind, 

And  proud  to  sarve  a  lady. 

Och !  Judy  Casey,  &c,  &c. 

An'  sure,  when  she  had  tould  her  tale, 

Said  he — "  dear  Mrs.  Casey, 

"  I  hope  you  never  found  me  fail 

"To  do  my  best  to  plaise  ye ; 

"  So  you  must  go  and  beg  a  shirt 

"  Of  the  boy  Barney  Bryan, 

"  And  lay  the  sleeve  round  Judy's  neck, 

"  All  when  in  bed  she's  lying." 

Och  !  Judy  Casey,  &c,  &c. 
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"  A  shirt !"  said  she — "  aye,  shirt !"  said  he, 

"  I  tell  you  there's  a  charm  in't, 

"  And  'twouldn't  be  a  bit  the  worse 

"  If  Barney  put  his  arm  in't ; 

"  But,  first  of  all,  let  mother  church 

"  In  holy  wedlock  bind  'em, 

"  And  whether  they've  a  shirt  or  no, 

"  The  divel  one'll  mind  'em." 

Och !  Judy  Casey,  &c,  &c. 
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THE  TRUE  SCOTTISH  GENTLEMAN. 

(A  Song.) 
TUNE — "  Green  grow  the  Rashes  O  !" 


Fools  and  fashion  may  deride 

Scottish  poverty  and  pride, 

But  siccan  taunts  are  sair  to  bide, 

Though  prejudice  may  sanction  them. 
Por,  firm  of  purpose,  true  as  steel, 
Hospitable,  kind,  and  leal, 
You'll  never  find  a  better  chiel 

Than  a  true  Scottish  Gentleman. 

He  loves  his  country,  loves  his  lass, 
Enjoys  his  friend,  and  takes  his  glass ; 
And  he  that  wouldn't  is  an  ass, 

His  name  not  worth  the  mentioning. 
And  when  his  Queen  his  service  needs, 
Inspired  by  Bruce's  glorious  deeds, 
He  nobly  fights,  and  bravely  bleeds, 

Like  a  true  Scottish  Gentleman. 
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His  pedigree's  as  auld's  the  deil, 
His  consequence  he  kens  fu'  weel, 
But  then  he  has  a  heart  to  feel ; 

For  honor  !  none  dare  question  him  : 
Oppression's  wrongs  he  canna  thole, 
His  liberty  bears  no  control ; 
A  Scotchman  has  the  very  soul 

And  spirit  of  a  gentleman  ! 


THE  MAID  OF  BALQUHIDDER, 


Oh  !  bright  beamed  the  sun  on  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder, 
The  bee,  humming  gaily,  its  melody  played, 
As,  culling  the  sweets  of  the  rich  purple  heather, 
Far  over  the  moor  it  luxuriously  strayed. 
The  flocks  in  the  shade  panted  listless  and  stilly, 
Like  diamonds  the  streamlet  glanced  fair  to  the  eye, 
While  high  o'er  the  mountain  the  lark  warbled  shrilly, 
And  the  winds,  half  asleep,  fanned  the  vale  with  a  sigh. 

And  Mary,  the  loveliest  maid  of  Balquhiclder, 
Was  pure  as  the  dew-drop,  and  sweet  as  the  rose ; 
Her  Edward  she  loved,  and  she  ne'er  loved  another, — 
Her  eyes  half  revealed  what  she  blushed  to  disclose. 
For  Edward  was  brave,  and  his  proud,  gallant  bearing 
Was  temper'd  with  grace  'neath  his  bonnet  of  blue ; 
He,  gentle  in  love,  as  in  strife  he  was  daring, 
As  the  steel  of  his  broadsword  to  Mary  was  true. 
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Their  hopes,  by  a  feud  'iwixt  their  parents,  were  blighted, 
Revenge  rankled  deep,  and  entreaty  was  vain, 
But  love  overruled  all  control,  and  they  plighted 
Their  troth,  and  they  vowed  it  again  and  again ; 
They  tokens  exchanged  in  the  presence  of  heaven, 
With  mingled  emotions  they  smiled  and  they  wept, 
A  tear  was  the  seal  to  the  bond  that  was  given, 
The  heart  was  the  register  where  it  was  kept. 

Brown  Autumn  was  come,  and  the  sere  leaf  was  falling, 
And  Mary's  fair  bloom  with  the  summer  had  fled, 
She  withered  and  drooped,  while,  in  sadness,  recalling 
The  horns  which  in  sunshine  unclouded  had  sped. 
Relentless,  and  stern  as  his  own  native  mountains, 
The  father  of  Edward  declared  his  resolve, 
That  so  long  as  the  waters  should  flow  from  the  fountains, 
His  son  from  his  curse  he  would  never  absolve. 
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Like  the  knell  of  the  thunder-bolt,  crashing — resounding 
Through  forest  and  glade,  when  the  tall  oak  is  torn, 
This  anathema  fell,  all  his  senses  confounding, 
Thrilled  deep  through  his  soul — he  was  reckless,  forlorn. 
With  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his  plaid  thrown  around  him, 
He  flies,  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue ; 
The  dawn  of  the  morning  a  soldier  has  found  him, 
To  home  he  for  ever  has  bidden  adieu. 

Cold,  cold  blew  the  wind,  fierce  the  storm  was  careering, 
When  Edward,  as  sentinel,  pacing  his  round, 
Descried,  thro'  the  darkness,  a  figure  appearing ; 
He  paused,  and  he  gazed  with  intenseness  profound. 
A  female  approach' d  where  the  camp  light  was  burning, 
Her  form  it  was  shrouded,  for  fast  fell  the  sleet ; 
"  Who  goes  there ! "  cried  the  soldier ; — no  answer  re- 
turning, 
Exhausted,  she  screamed,  and  she  sank  at  his  feet. 
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'Twas  Mary  !  who,  reckless  of  death  and  of  danger, 
Had  breasted  the  blast  o'er  the  waste  and  the  wild, 
Had  wander'd  alone  through  the  land  of  the  stranger  ; 
She  felt  as  a  woman — he  wept  like  a  child. 
Oh  !  woman,  thy  love  is  seraphic  and  holy, 
And  deep  as  the  gidf  of  eternity's  sea, 
Though  fortune  and  friends  may  abandon  us  wholly, 
Their  falseness  and  frowns  cause  no  changes  in  thee. 

But  scarce  had  they  met  ere  again  they  were  parted ; 
He  was  order' d  on  service — in  vain  did  she  crave 
His  fortunes  to  follow — but  sad,  broken-hearted, 
In  child-bed  expired,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave  ! 
He  spoke  not — betrayed  no  external  emotion  ; 
Embark'd,  and  was  borne  to  a  far  distant  shore ; 
To  battle  he  rush'd,  and  with  frenzied  devotion, 
He  fought  but  to  die  : — all  his  troubles  were  o'er ! 
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The  summers  may  bloom,  and  the  winters  may  wither, 
And  spring  may  the  vesture  of  nature  renew, 
But  never  again  to  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder, 
Shall  Edward  return  with  his  Mary  so  true. 


LES  TROIS  BEAUX  JOURS  DE  JUILLET 

A  PARIS,  L'AN  MIL-HUIT  CENS-TRENTE. 


Rejouissez  braves  Francis,  que  la  lyre  soit  sonnee, 
Pour  celebrer  les  jours — les  trois  beaux  jours, 
Par  les  effets  des  quels  tout  le  monde  est  etonne, 
Et  la  joie  et  la  gloire  se  repandent  tout  autour. 
La  noblesse  ancienne  est  tout  abbattue, 
Et  tous  les  Boutiquiers  portent  le  fusil, 
L'enseigne  tri-color  eblouit  les  yeux : — 
Abas  ! '  les  tyrans  et  les  viles  fleurs  de  lis. 

L'Angleterre  et  la  Beige  sentrainent  clans  la  suite, 
Du  Roi  de  Fran£ois,  le  sage  Talleyrand 
Cajole  Earl  Grey  dans  la  diplomatique, 
Quoi  qu'il  se  croit  un  premier  sgavant. 
Les  eveques  et  les  pretres  se  doivent  comporter 
Doucement,  s'ils  esperent  a  conserver  leurs  droits ; 
II  faut  qu'on  convainque  ces  gens  mal-assortis 
Que  le  peuplc  souverain  peut  defier  la  loi. 
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Vive  Louis  Philippe,  le  roi  citoyen  ! 
Qu'il  toujours  souvienne  ces  autres  Bourbons ; 
Jusqu'a  ce  quil  vous  deplait,  il  n'ya  pas  d'autre  moyen, 
Par  le  quel  il  peut  perdre  la  tete  ou  couronne, 
Rejouissez  done  Francis,  que  la  lyre  soit  sonn^e, 
Pour  celebrer  les  jours — les  trois  beaux  jours, 
Par  les  effects  des  quels  tout  le  monde  est  etonne, 
Et  la  joie  et  la  gloire  se  repandent  tous  autours. 


EPITAPHIUM   ALCUINI. 

("SE  IPSO  SCRIPTORE.") 


Hie,  rogo,  pauxillum  veniens  subsiste,  Viator, 
Et  mea  scrutare  pectore  dicta  tuo, 
Ut  tua,  deque  meis,  cognoscas  fata  figuris ; 
Vertitur  en  species,  ut  mea,  sicque  tua, 
Quod  nunc  es  fueram,  famosus  in  orbe  viator, 
Et  quod  nunc  ego  sum,  tuque  futuris  eris. 
Delicias  mundi  casso  sectabar  amore  ; 
Nunc  cinis  et  pulvis,  vermibus  atque  cibus, 
Qua  propter  potius  animam  curare  memento, 
Quam  carnem  ;  quoniam  haec  manet,  ilia  pent. 
Cur  tibi  rura  paras  ?  quam  parvo  cernis  in  antro, 
Me  tenet  hie  requies,  sic  tua  parva  net, 
Cur  Tyrio  Corpus,  in  hias  vestirier  ostro, 
Quod  mox  esuriens  pulvere  vermis  edet  ? — 
Ut  flores  pereunt  vento  veniente  minaci, 
Sic  tua  namque  caro,  gloria  tota  perit. 
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Tu  mihi  rcdde  vicem,  lector,  rogo  carminis  hujus, 
Et  die,  da  veniani,  Christc,  tuo  famulo. 
Obsecro  nulla  maims  violet  pia  jura  sepulchri, 
Personet  angelica  donee  ab  arce  tuba, 
Qui  jaces  in  tumulo,  terrae  de  pulvere  surge, 
Magnus  adest  Judex,  millibus  innumeris. — 
Alcuin  nomen  erat,  sophiam  mihi  semper  amanti ; 
Pro  quo  funde  preces  mente,  legens  titulam. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  FOREGOING  EPITAPH. 


Stay,  Traveller  !  stay  a  little  while,  and  rest, 

And  these  my  maxims  inwardly  digest, 

That,  from  my  fate,  thou  may'st  be  taught  to  know 

"What  destiny  awaits  thee  here  below. 

Behold  my  semblance  changed !  even  so  as  mine 

Is  changed,  so  shortly  also  shall  be  thine : 

What  now  thou  art  I  was — a  Traveller 

On  earth ;  my  fame  was  bruited  every  where ; 

What  now  I  am  thou  shalt  be  by  and  bye, 

And  in  the  darksome  grave  unheeded  he : — 

I,  who  the  pleasures  of  the  world  pursued, 

Now  dust  and  ashes  am — of  worms  the  food. 

Kemember,  then,  'tis  better  to  prepare 

Thy  soul  for  change  of  state,  than  waste  thy  care 

On  what  concerns  the  body — when  they  sever, 

This  perishes,  but  that  endures  for  ever. 
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Why  for  thyself  prepare  wide-spread  domains  ? 
Thou  secst  how  here  this  narrow  vault  contains 
My  mortal  part ;  perhaps  as  small  a  space 
May  soon  suffice  thee  for  a  resting-place : 
Or  why  enrobed  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Dost  thou  bedeck  thyself  so  splendidly  ? 
Thy  body  wrapt  in  vile  corruption's  crust, 
The  hungry  worm  shall  feed  on  in  the  dust ; — 
E'en  as  the  flowers  yield  to  the  surly  blast, 
And  drooping,  withered,  on  the  earth  are  cast ; 
So  doth  thy  flesh,  in  all  its  pride  of  bloom, 
Decay,  to  rot  and  perish  in  the  tomb. 

Reader,  I  only  ask  thee  to  requite 
The  pains  I  took  these  solemn  strains  to  write, 
By  supplicating  Christ,  in  fervent  prayer, 
My  sins  to  pardon,  and  His  servant  spare. 
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Let  rue  entreat  that  no  rude  hand  may  dare 
To  violate  the  sacred  sepulchre, 
Until  th'  angelic  trumpet,  from  on  high, 
Shall  sound  to  summon  all  who  buried  lie, 
(The  countless  myriads  of  the  human  race,) 
To  stand  before  th'  Eternal,  face  to  face, 
There  to  be  judged,  and  from  Him  receive 
That  sentence  which  admits  of  no  reprieve. 

My  name  was  Alcuin,  and  I  found  delight 
In  musing  on  the  ways  of  wisdom  bright, 
Tor  which,  whilst  conning  o'er  this  epitaph, 
Pour  out  thy  soul  in  prayer  in  my  behalf. 

Note. — Alcuinus  Flaccus  Albinus  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  York, 
about  the  year  735,  was  educated  there,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  mastership  of  the  School,  where  he  taught  till  780.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  get  the  pallium,  and  on  his  return  visited  Charlemagne 
at  Parma,  where  the  Emperor  raised  him  to  honor  and  distinction.  Ulti- 
mately he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he  died,  19th  May,  804.  He  was  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  his  age. 


THE  NORFOLK  COURTSHIP. 


As  Billy  and  Sukey  one  day  were  a-walking, 
Said  Sukey,  "  dear  Billy,  I  pray 
"  Do  tell  me  the  reason  you  don't  keep  a-talking?" 
"  Why?  kaise  I  got  nothin  to  say." 

"  Then  tell  me,  now  do,  what  reason  you  have 

"  Not  to  say  that  you  do  me  adore  ? 

"  Oh !  Billy,  I  ne'er  thought  you  would  thus  behave  :" 

"Why?  kaise  I  ha'  told  you  afore." 

She  pouted  and  cried,  "  then  why  don't  you  kiss  me  ? 

"  'Tis  too  bad,  and  perhaps  you  may  rue  it ;" 

He  looked  in  her  face,  and  he  sighed,  "  Why  ?  Lor' 

bless  thee ! 
"  I  be  now  just  a-going  to  do  it." 

["  He  suits  the  action  to  the  word."" 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

(Paraphrased  from  the  13th  Chapter  of  Isaiah.  ) 


Let  the  Nations  give  ear, — thus  Jehovah  hath  spoken  ! 

"  I  will  shiver  the  spear,  and  the  bow  shall  be  broken ; 

Lift  ye  up  a  banner  on  high,  let  it  wave 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  beckon  the  brave ; 

Exalt  ye  the  voice  unto  them,  shake  the  hand, 

As  a  signal  to  seize  the  strong-holds  of  the  land. 

"  My  sanctified  ones,  and  my  warriors  of  might, 
I  have  called,  and  commanded  the  battle  to  fight 
For  mine  anger ;  I,  even  to  those  that  rejoice 
In  the  height  of  my  name,  have  extended  my  voice. 

'  The  mountains  shall  tremble,  the  ominous  tread 
Of  a  powerful  people — a  multitude  dread 
Of  the  kingdoms  of  nations — tumultuous  noise, 
Like  the  roaring  of  waters,  their  foes  shall  apprize 
Of  then*  coming  ;" — Jehovah  himself  leadeth  on 
The  hosts  of  the  battle — to  crush  Babylon. 


E 
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"  From  the  verge  of  the  heavens — a  country  afar, 
The  Lord,  even  He,  brings  them  forth  to  the  war, 
As  weapons  of  wrath  wherewithal  to  destroy 
The  land,  and  exhaust  all  the  springs  of  its  joy. 

"  Howl  ye  !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ; 

The  angel  of  ruin  shall  sweep  o'er  the  land ; 

All  hands  shall  be  faint,  and  each  heart  shall  with  fear 

Be  melted — keen  anguish  and  sorrow  severe 

Shall  assail  them  ;  they,  writhing  and  groaning  with  pain, 

As  a  woman  in  travail,  shall  call — but  in  vain. 

Their  faces  shall  be  as  the  flames,  and  dismayed, 

They  shall  look  on  each  other  with  wonder  and  dread. 

"  Behold !  when  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  appear, 
Fierce  anger  and  pitiless  wrath  their  career 
Of  vengeance  shall  run ;  desolation  shall  roll 
Like  a  flood  o'er  the  land,  and  the  wicked  shall  fall. 
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"  Enshrouded  in  darkness,  the  planets  shall  hide, 
The  stars  sink  in  gloom,  as  if  woe  to  betide, 
The  sun  in  his  course  be  obscured  as  the  night, 
And  the  moon  to  the  earth  shall  refuse  to  give  light. 

"  For  their  sins  alone  I  will  punish  the  world, 
The  wicked  shall  down  to  destruction  be  hurled; 
The  pride  of  the  arrogant  low  in  the  dust 
Shall  be  laid,  and  the  insolent — haughty,  who  trust 
To  the  might  of  their  arm,  shall  be  scattered  and  driven 
As  the  leaves  which  are  tossed  by  the  tempests  of  heaven. 
No  man  shall  escape  from  the  terrible  slaughter, 
Their  blood  shall  run  out  like  the  rushing  of  water ; 
More  precious  than  gold,  fine  as  Ophir  can  yield, 
I  will  make  every  man  on  that  desperate  field. 

"  The  heavens  shall  be  shaken,  the  earth  shall  remove, 
The  Lord  God  of  Hosts  his  fierce  anger  shall  prove ; 
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The  neighbouring  nations  shall  quail  with  affright, 
Each  man  to  his  country  shall  hasten  his  flight, 
With  the  speed  of  the  roe  that  is  chased,  or  the  sheep 
Which  none  may  o'ertake  on  the  hazardous  steep. 

"  The  Chaldeans  shall  perish,  and  all  their  allies 

Shall  be  pierced  with  the  sword,  they  shall  see  with  their 

eyes 
Their  babes  dashed  to  pieces,  their  maidens  defiled — 
Their  wives  shall  be  ravished — their  homes  shall  be 

spoiled. 

"  Behold !  I  the  Medes  will  stir  up  to  the  fight, 
Who  neither  in  silver  or  gold  shall  delight : 
The  young  men  shall  fall  by  the  force  of  their  bow ; 
To  the  fruit  of  the  womb  they  no  pity  shall  show ; 
The  innocent  children  their  eye  shall  not  spare, 
And  mothers  shall  weep  in  a  hopeless  despair. 
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"  The  glory  of  kingdoms — the  famed  Babylon — 

The  pride  of  Chaldea,  shall  be  overthrown 

As  Gomorrah  and  Sodom ; — Jehovah  shall  shiver 

Her  strength,  and  her  glory  shall  perish  for  ever. 

Her  vineyards  and  vales  shall  be  blasted  and  drear, 

Her  streams  be  dried  up,  and  her  pastures  be  sere ; 

The  city  no  more  shall  resound  with  the  hum 

Of  the  voice  of  the  living,  but  lonely  and  dumb, 

As  the  deserts  of  Silence,  shall  ever  remain 

Uninhabited — cheerless  : — there  never  again 

Shall  the  tent  of  the  Arab  be  pitched,  nor  the  fold 

By  the  shepherd  be  made  for  the  flocks  as  of  old ; 

Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  within  it  shall  hide, 

And  creatures  of  dole  in  its  halls  shall  abide ; 

There  satyrs  shall  dance,  and  the  owlet  shall  dwell, 

Dire  screeching — the  tale  of  her  ruin  to  tell ; 

In  her  desolate  houses,  Avild  beasts  of  the  isles 

Shall  roar,  and  her  temples  shall  stain  with  their  spoils ; 
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In  her  once  pleasant  palaces,  napping  around, 
Scaled  dragons,  fire  breathing,  shall  frightful,  abound : 
Her  time  draweth  nigh,  and  shall  fast  be  consumed, 
Her  days — they  are  numbered,  her  fall — it  is  doomed  l" 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

A   FRAGMENT. 


The  falcon  and  eagle  had  flown  to  their  eyrie, 
For  darkness  had  spread  over  mountain  and  glen  ; 
The  gaze-hound  was  couched,  and  the  wild  deer,  so  wary, 
Breathed  soft  in  his  lair,  undisturb'd,  on  the  plain. 

*#**** 

Say !  come  ye  Glenlyon  as  friend  or  as  foeman  ? 

If  a  friend,  there's  my  hand — here's  my  sword,  if  a  foe ; 

I  greet  thee  Mac  Donald  ! — let  that  be  the  omen 

Of  peace  to  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Glencoe. 

****** 

Hark!  the  wind  in  the  valley,  low — querulous — moaning, 
Bursts  sudden  and  fitful  in  tones  of  despair ; 
The  oak  and  the  pine  o'er  the  passes  are  groaning, 
And  the  screams  of  the  night-bird  reverberate  there. 
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Up  Clansmen — to  arms  !  for  the  ruthless  Glenlyon 
Is  false  as  the  meteor  that  gleams  on  the  Flowe, 
His  minions  mock  over  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
He  has  murdered  Mac  Donald,  the  chief  of  Glencoe  I 

Resistance  is  hopeless,  and  tears  unavailing, 
The  aged  and  young  on  the  earth  are  laid  low  ; 
The  few  that  survive  fly  for  refuge,  bewailing 
Their  kindred  and  babes  lying  cold  on  the  snow. 
But  peace  to  your  ashes  !  poor  children  of  Albyn,- 
Though  no  Coronach  sounded — wild,  solemn,  and  slow, 
The  curses  of  ages  shall  follow  Breadalbane, 
And  vengeance  shall  hallow  the  blood  of  Glencoe  I 


EMMA,  THE  FORSAKEN. 


Sweet  Nightingale  !  thy  song  forbear, 

For  oh  !  it  tends  to  waken 

Remembrance  sad— in  pity  spare 

Poor  Emma,  the  forsaken. 

My  poor  distracted  bosom's  torn 

With  bitter  throes  of  anguish, 

Its  blighted  hopes  I'm  left  to  mourn, 

In  solitude  to  languish. 

When  nature's  sunk  in  sweet  repose, 
I'm  nightly  vigils  keeping ; 
Returning  dawn  reveals  my  woes, 
My  eyes  are  dimmed  with  weeping. 
I'll  hie  me  to  some  distant  cot, 
And  there  I'll  hide  my  sorrow  ; 
The  past  can  never  be  forgot, 
I'm  reckless  of  the  morrow. 


ODE  TO  FEMALE  WORTH. 


Though  the  roses  are  fading  that  bloomed  on  thy  cheek, 
And  the  lustre  is  dimmed  which  so  brilliantly  shone, 
Yet  still  thou  art  lovely,  thy  looks  still  bespeak 
The  charms  of  thy  converse  in  days  that  are  gone. 
The  warmth  of  affection  that  glows  in  thy  smile, 
That  sweetness  which  sorrow  and  pain  can  beguile, 
Bid  defiance  to  age,  and  a  balm  can  impart, 
Which  ennobles  the  feelings  and  softens  the  heart. 

The  loftiest  structures  of  art  may  decay, 
The  mightiest  empires  may  perish  and  die, 
The  dreams  of  ambition  like  smoke  pass  away, 
And  heroes  and  tyrants  forgotten  may  lie. 
But,  loveliest  emblem  of  nature's  fair  flower  ! 
Though  thou,  like  the  rose,  too  must  wither  and  fade, 
Yet  still  thou  shalt  live  in  dear  memory's  bower, 
And  thine  essence  sweet  fragrance  diffuse  in  the  shade. 


THE  GRAVE. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 


How  lone  and  silent  is  the  Grave  ! 
As,  shuddering,  its  brink  we  near, 
Its  pallid  hand  a  veil  doth  wave 
O'er  dark,  mysterious  lands  of  fear. 

Dread  stillness  over  all  reposes, 
No  note  the  voice  of  night-bird  sounds ; 
And  Friendship's  pale  and  scatter'd  roses 
Lie  dead  upon  the  grassy  mounds. 

In  grief  and  sorrow  unavailing, 
The  lorn  bride  weeps,  and  wrings  her  hands ; 
The  Orphan's  sobs  and  bitter  wailing 
Pierce  not  Death's  drear  and  dismal  lands. 
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And  yet,  'tis  only  there  the  weary 
Can  find  the  much-desired  rest, 
And  through  his  portals  dim  and  dreary, 
A  home  secure  in  Death's  dark  breast. 

The  stricken  heart,  devoid  of  gladness, 
And  tossed  on  care's  rough,  stormy  deep, 
Can  never  once  forget  its  sadness, 
Till  hushed  in  dreamless — lasting  sleep. 


'TIS  SWEET  TO  DREAM  OF  THOSE  WE  LOVE 

(A  Song.) 
TUNE — "  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed." 


'Tis  sweet  to  dream  of  those  we  love, 

When,  in  the  silent  night, 

We  through  the  realms  of  Fancy  rove, 

With  glowing  visions  bright ; — 

Imagination  conjures  up 

The  mem'ries  of  the  past, 

And  fondly  sips  the  nectar' d  cup 

Of  joys  too  frail  to  last. 

The  gladsome  suns  of  youthful  days 
Their  brightest  beams  resume, 
And  by  the  reflex  of  their  rays, 
The  wand'ring  mind  illume  ; — 
Till  rapt  in  ecstacy  of  thought, 
The  spirits  of  our  dream 
Wild  revel  far  thro'  scenes  remote, 
Though  present  still  they  seem. 


Cr2         'tis  sweet  to  dream  of  those  we  love. 

The  roses  of  our  childhood's  May 

Appear  as  fresh  and  bright, 

As  when  we,  careless,  wont  to  stray 

In  pure — unmixt  delight. 

The  forms  beloved  of  early  prime, 

Long  faded  with  the  flowers, 

In  softest  moonlight,  round  us  shine, 

More  dear  than  sun-lit  hours. 


THE  FLAG  OF  BRITANNIA. 

(A  SONG  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.) 
TUNE—"  In  the  Gasb  of  Old  Gaul." 


Again  see  the  Flag  of  Britannia  unfurled, 
The  symbol  of  freedom  and  peace  to  the  world  • 
On  high,  in  the  breeze,  let  it  wanton  and  wave 
O'er  earth  and  o'er  ocean,  to  beckon  the  brave. 

Then  cheerly,  brave  hearts  !  let  the  ancient  renown 
Of  your  sires  in  the  annals  of  Fame  handed  down, 
With  courage  inspire  you  her  Flag  to  defend, 
And  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  to  befriend. 

The  Despot  of  Russia  with  terror  shall  pale, 
The  schemes  of  his  lawless  ambition  shall  fail ; 
His  hosts  shall,  inglorious,  be  scatter'd  and  driven 
As  leaves  that  are  tossed  by  the  tempests  of  heaven. 
Then  cheerly,  &c.  &c. 
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The  woe-stricken  nations,  in  thraldom  accursed, 
From  slumber  awaking,  their  fetters  shall  burst ; 
The  spell  of  his  might  as  a  dream  pass  away, 
And  the  gloom  of  their  night  shall  resolve  into  day. 
Then  cheerly,  &c.  &c. 

Fill — fill  up  the  wine-cup,  a  bumper  I  crave 
To  our  Lady  the  Queen,—  whom  may  Providence  save 
Fill  again,  and,  with  rapture,  your  cheering  renew, 
Drink  success  to  her  soldiers  and  jackets  of  blue. 
Then  cheerly,  &c.  &c. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

On  the  100th  Anniversary  of  his  Birth,  the  25th  of  January,  1859. 


"  'And  wear  thou  this !'  she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  Holly  round  my  head ; 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red, 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 
In  light  away." 

The  Vision — Duan  2nd. 


Were  man  to  mark,  and  accurately  trace 

The  forms  and  features  of  the  human  race, 

He  must  be  struck  with  wonder  and  with  awe, 

While  musing  on  the  universal  law 

Of  nature,  which  ordains  that,  midst  the  mass 

Of  beings  who  before  him  hourly  pass, 

No  two  are  to  be  found,  whose  features  bear 

A  strict  resemblance  to  each  other's  there, 

But  every  individual  stands  alone, 

In  figure  and  expression  all  his  own. 


F 
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If  then  the  structure  of  our  mortal  frame, 

In  outline  so  diversified,  can  claim 

Our  admiration,  how  much  more  the  mind  ! 

Whose  faculty  of  reasoning,  combined 

With  fanciful  and  strange  imaginings, 

Can  life  impart  to  uncreated  things ; 

And  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  will, 

The  passions  of  the  soul  can  wake  or  still ; — ■ 

Can  purpose  and  desire,  direct,  and  choose, 

Can  yield  assent,  or  that  assent  refuse. 

But  yet  a  strong  analogy  exists 

Between  the  mind  and  body,  and  consists 

In  this — whereas  no  solitary  case 

Presents  itself,  in  which  the  form  and  face 

Of  any  individual  are  found 

With  those  of  others  quite  to  correspond, 

So  with  the  mind ; — its  powers  and  faculties 

Are  different  in  all,  or  more  or  less ; — 
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Men's  motives  may  be  much  misunderstood, 
But  judging  from  their  actions,  we  conclude 
That  no  one  single  instance  can  be  given, 
Where  these,  to  us,  distinguished  gifts  of  Heaven, 
Have  been  bestowed,  in  measure  and  degree 
Of  strength,  and  scope,  and  elasticity, 
On  any  two  alike. 

The  page  of  life 
Is  fraught  with  scenes  of  war  and  mortal  strife ; 
Of  joys  and  sorrows,  mingled  hopes  and  fears, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  mirth,  and  bitter  tears  ; — 
The  aims  of  men  are  various,  and  their  minds 
Inconstant,  wavering,  fickle  as  the  winds ; 
All  entertain  their  own  peculiar  views 
Of  things,  and  each  a  different  course  pursues. 

But  those — the  masters  of  poetic  art, 
Are  destined  to  perform  a  useful  part  j 
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They  vice  in  all  its  blackest  hues  display, 
And  virtue  in  its  loveliest  forms  portray  ; 
Removing,  thus,  the  film  from  human  eyes, 
To  lead  men  this  to  cherish — that  despise. 
Yes  !  poetry  divine  the  soul  can  move 
To  sympathy,  to  tenderness,  and  love  ; 
Can,  by  the  influence  of  its  magic  art, 
Thrill  with  emotion,  and  subdue  the  heart ; 
Can  mould  the  hero,  and  immortalize 
His  glorious  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise  • 
Can  warm  th'  affections,  and  fresh  lustre  throw 
Round  nature's  fairest — purest  work  below. 

But  'tis  not  every  one  that  can  aspire 
To  claim  the  meed  of  true  poetic  fire ; 
The  poet  must  to  nature  chiefly  owe, 
Those  gifts  which  learning  never  can  bestow ; 
Men  of  transcendent  genius  are  but  seen 
At  intervals  assigned,  and  far  between. 
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Of  all  those  brilliant  lights,  who  have,  by  turns, 

Appeared,  few  have  eclips'd  the  gifted  Burns  ! 

Though  reared  'mid  poverty,  and  at  a  time 

When  liberty  of  speech  was  held  a  crime, 

His  free  and  independent  spirit  soared 

Aloft  on  wings  seraphical,  and  poured 

Its  wrath  indignant  on  the  dastard  race 

Who  honor  sacrifice  to  power  and  place ; 

On  those  (whose  thoughts  concenter' d  all  on  self) 

Would  virtue  barter  in  exchange  for  pelf; 

Who'd  scorn  the  pith  of  sense  and  pride  of  worth, 

And  treat  the  honest  poor  as  dregs  of  earth. 

And  yet  he  was  no  demagogue,  nor  lent 

Himself  to  breed  and  foster  discontent ; 

An  ardent  love  of  country  fired  his  breast, 

Of  all  the  lands  on  earth  he  loved  her  best. 

And  does  that  Scotchman  breathe  who  cannot  feel 

The  gallant  Brace's  glorious  appeal 
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On  Bannock  Field — from  which  he  scorned  to  fly, 
Resolved,  for  Scotland's  rights,  to  do  or  die  ? 

In  social  intercourse,  the  poet's  power 
To  give  delight,  and  charm  the  passing  hour ; 
His  strength  of  intellect  and  racy  wit 
Would  oft  entice  associates  to  sit, 
With  ravish'd  ears  to  listen,  till  the  light 
Of  morning  broke  on  their  bewilder'd  sight. 
Society  was  then,  whate'er  the  cause, 
Much  given  to  infringe  the  stringent  laws 
Of  strict  sobriety — what  wonder  then 
That  Burns  was  led  astray  hke  other  men, 
Although  imbued  with  perfect  consciousness 
Of  all  the  ills  engender'd  by  excess  ? — 
But  such  the  sympathy  for  good  or  ill, 
Which  men  in  others'  minds  so  oft  instil, 
That  reason  sometimes  seems  disposed  to  blink, 
And  suffer  them  to  either  swim  or  sink. 
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Of  passions  strong,  the  current  of  his  blood 
Flowed  like  the  torrent  of  a  mighty  flood, 
Which  shook  the  moral  barriers  in  its  course, 
And  left  him  overwhelm'd  in  deep  remorse. 

But  here  let  christian  charity  prevail, 
And  o'er  his  errors  draw  oblivion's  veil ; 
Let  conscience  speak,  and  ask  us  if  we  dare 
To  probe  our  hearts,  and  candidly  compare 
Our  faults  with  his,  and  then  the  right  assume 
To  judge  his  conduct  harshly ;  or  presume, 
With  overweening  confidence,  to  think 
That  we,  if  placed  upon  temptation's  brink, 
Endued  with  subtle  sensibility 
Like  his,  could  have  resisted  more  than  he. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  failings  of  the  man  ; — 
But  who  the  greatness  of  his  mind  can  span  ! 
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Of  soul  sincere — hypocrisy  he  loathed 

In  whatsoever  garb  he  found  it  clothed ; 

And  though  his  satire  sometimes  was  expressed 

In  language  which  had  better  been  suppressed, 

Yet  caustic  remedies,  although  severe, 

Are  fitly  used  the  sore  corrupt  to  sear. 

0  !  would  that  prayer  and  praise,  devoid  of  art, 
Were  offer' d  in  that  humbleness  of  heart, 
And  true  devotion,  Burns'  Cotter  felt, 
As  round  his  hearth  his  wife  and  children  knelt 
Instead  of  men  being  led,  by  priestcraft  vile, 
And  jarring  sects,  each  other  to  revile ; 
And  by  a  series  of  juggling  tricks, 
The  human  mind  to  puzzle  and  unfix ; 
Till  superstition,  ignorance,  and  pride, 
With  impious  assurance,  side  by  side, 
The  dicta  of  th'  Almighty  would  deride, 
And  man's  eternal  interests  decide. 
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His  powers  of  imagination  vast, 

Concentric  halos  round  his  genius  cast ; 

His  verses  are,  by  turns,  in  every  line, 

Pathetic,  tender,  humorous,  sublime. 

0  !  who  can  read  unmoved  that  thrilling  strain 

To  Mary  s  dear  departed  shade  ? — In  vain 

May  worldly  men,  on  monumental  brass, 

Have  eulogies  inscribed  ;  alas  !  alas  ! 

No  longer  nattered  by  the  servile  crowd, 

Their  names  shall  pass  away  like  summer  cloud ; 

Whilst  to  the  memory  of  the  Highland  maid, 

In  coming  years,  due  homage  shall  be  paid, 

And  passing  strangers,  far  from  o'er  the  wave, 

A  tear  shall  drop  upon  her  humble  grave. 

Who  can  forbear  to  smile,  when  they  peruse 
That  bright  effusion  of  the  poet's  muse, 
Where  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  the  Sutor  meet 
In  social  converse,  and  communion  sweet ; 
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Unmindful  seeming  of  the  ills  of  life, 
And  all  the  warnings  of  an  anxious  wife  : — 
Who,  cold  and  heartless,  can  from  tears  refrain, 
When  listening  to  the  sad  and  plaintive  strain, 
Which  mourns  life's  short-lived  pleasures — fleeting, 

vain  ? 

Who  would  not  pale  with  terror  to  behold 
That  dance  of  witches — withered— droll  and  old, 
Where  Satan  piped,  and  laughed  with  hellish  glee, 
To  witness  the  deray  and  devilry  ? 
With  adjuncts,  still  more  horrible  and  awful, 
The  which  to  mention  would  be  mod  unlawful. 

Oft  when  the  winter  sun  had  closed  the  day, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale — cold — but  pleasing  ray, 
He'd  wander  forth,  and  at  that  solemn  hour, 
Deep  wrapt  in  meditation,  would  out-pour 
The  breathings  of  his  soul ; — or  when  the  sky 
Lit  up  in  bright — effulgent  majesty, 
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Shone  forth,  he,  with  the  keen  and  piercing  eye 
Of  genius  intuitive,  could  spy 
Those  native  charms,  to  which  the  vulgar  mind, 
Dark,  unreflecting,  must  be  ever  blind. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  mountain  hoar, 
The  stream,  the  rifted  rock,  and  barren  moor, 
The  pine-clad  hills,  the  flowers  and  fertile  fields 
Robed  in  the  brightest  hues  which  nature  yields ; 
The  feathered  warblers  of  the  bosky  grove, 
That  sweetly  trill  their  artless  notes  of  love ; 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  meaner  thing 
Which  it  had  pleased  Omnipotence  to  bring 
Into  existence  ; — all  had  charms  for  him  ! 
And  with  a  heart,  deep,  welling  to  the  brim 
With  tenderness,  and  sympathetic  glow 
For  every  living  creature  here  below, 
He  felt  that — "  God  had  nothing  made  in  vain, 
And,  for  wise  purposes,  did  all  ordain!' 
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He,  with  a  master's  skill,  could  strike  the  lyre, 
Whose  chords  sent  forth  those  bursts  of  living  fire, 
That  thrilled  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart, 
And  vibrated  thro'  every  vital  part. 

That  lyre  is  broken,  and  its  sounds  are  hushed, 
The  hand  that  touched  it,  moulders  in  the  dust. 

One  hundred  years  have  flown  with  rapid  flight, 

Since  Scotland's  bard  first  breathed  and  saw  the  light ; 

But  twice  one  hundred  years  shall  not  efface 

The  stigma  and  indelible  disgrace 

Attached  to  Scotland's  worse  than  cold  neglect, 

Of  him,  whose  lofty  honor  stood  erect, 

In  all  the  majesty  of  self  respect, 

Untarnished  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  fate, 

And  spurning  pity  of  the  would-be-great ; 

Whose  fertile  genius  and  powers  of  mind 

Upheld  the  dignity  of  human  kind. 
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And  this  the  man !  whose  country  grudged  him  bread, 
Then  glorified  his  memory  when  dead ; 
As  if  he  had  belonged  to  ostrich  race, 
Which  men,  relentless,  to  destruction  chase, 
Then,  pitiful !  its  splendid  plumes  apply 
Their  love  of  empty  show  to  gratify. 

Peace  to  his  manes  !  let  the  cypress  wave, 
In  never-fading  verdure,  o'er  his  grave. 


THE  BALL, 


GIVEN  BY  THE  EARL  OF  EGLINTON  AT  THE 
PARK  MEETING  IN  1851. 


The  ancient  Halls  of  Eglinton 
Were  deck'd  with  laurels  evergreen, 
While  eyes,  too  bright  to  look  upon, 
Shed  lustre  o'er  th'  enchanting  scene. 

There,  Dukes  and  Earls,  Cavaliers, 
And  graceful  Dames  of  high  degree, 
And  Maidens  fair,  with  ravished  ears, 
To  Scotia's  thrilling  minstrelsy — 

Sat  listening  \ — Swith  !  Mackenzie's*  bow, 
Electric,  sweeps  the  wakening  string, 
When,  fired  with  soul-inspiring  glow, 
All  on  the  floor,  instinctive,  spring. 

*  A  celebrated  violin-player. 
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Altho'  the  fashion  of  the  day 
Might  sanction  Valse  and  French  Quadrille, 
These  soon  gave  place  to  Scotch  Strathspey, 
And  to  the  heart-inspiring  reel. 

With  modest  grace,  and  nimble  feet, 
They  needle  through  the  mazy  dance, 
Kind  spirits  kindred  spirits  meet 
With  welcome  smiles  and  witching  glance. 


But  hark  !  the  cheering  Highland  strain 
Of  "  Hoolachan  "*  at  once  arose  j 
Through  ev'ry  artery  and  vein 
The  stream  of  life  more  quickly  flows. 

A  blistered  foot,  or  shoeless  heel, 
Damps  not  the  fire  of  female  ardour ; 
And  if  some  touch  of  pain  they  feel, 
Why  then — they  only  danqe  the  harder. 

A  celebrated  Scotch  Reel,  the  orthography  of  which  is  doubtful. 
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Where  all  the  fair  were  gentle — kind, 
And  ev'ry  maiden  did  her  best 
To  please,  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
One  to  prefer  above  the  rest. 

But  if  famed  Tarn  O'Shanter's  ghost 
Were  there  incog.,  and  somewhat  mellow, 
To  heaven  it  hied  forthwith,  to  boast 
Of  having  seen  the  charming  Ella. 

If  I  could  probe  her  gentle  heart, 
Perhaps  its  fluttering  might  reveal, 
Without  the  aid  of  learned  art, 
What  she  is  anxious  to  conceal. 

There  wit  flashed  bright,  and  sparkling  wine 
Flowed  free  as  water  in  the  river ; 
These  make  me  dream  of  "  Auld  lang  syne  " 
And  joys  of  youth  now  fled  for  ever. 
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But,  think  not  that  the  frosts  of  eld 
The  fountains  of  my  heart  congeal, 
Or  that  my  sympathy's  withheld 
From  those  who  can  such  pleasures  feel. 

No  !  though  the  accents  of  my  tongue 
May  vain  regrets  sometimes  betray, 
I  hail  the  transports  of  the  young, 
For  I  was  once  as  young  as  they. 

When  (eve's  dim  shadows  gath'ring  deep 
Around  me)  I,  in  sad  review, 
Call  up  those  early  friends  that  sleep, 
Unbidden  tears  my  cheek  bedew. 

And  heartless — cold  !  must  be  that  breast, 
Such  musings  mournful  cannot  waken  ; 
The  feeling  may  not  be  expressed, 
The  impulse  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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But  strike  the  harp,  and  wake  the  strings 
To  deeds  of  high  renommerie, 
While  Fame,  exulting,  proudly  sings 
Of  gallant  Hugh  Montgomerie. 

Whose  shield  undimmed  by  recreant  stain, 
Still  in  the  halls  of  chivalry, 
Obtains  as  proud  a  place  as  when 
He  vanquished  the  Fleur-de-Lis. 

As  now,  and  as  it  was  of  old, 
Long  may  the  line  of  Eglinton, 
Be  ever  ready  to  uphold 
Their  country's  honor,  and  their  own. 

And  on  "  my  own — my  native  land," 
May  Heav'n  its  choicest  blessings  pour : 
My  service  is  at  her  command, 
Whene'er  she  wants 

A  Troubadour. 
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Man's  reas'ning  power,  the  special  gift  of  heaven, 

For  great  and  noble  purposes  was  given  ; — 

This  wondrous  faculty  of  human  mind 

Is,  in  its  operations,  not  confined 

To  mere  material  things,  but  can  induce 

Effects  (apparently  remote — abstruse) 

From  abstract  premises  ;  can  curb  the  will, 

And  man's  unruly  passions  calm  and  still ; 

Can  nature's  mysteries  in  part  explore, 

And  teach  th'  unletter'd  Savage  to  adore 

That  great  Eternal  Spirit,  by  whose  hand 

He  was  created ;  and  at  whose  command 

The  tempest  and  tornado  fierce  uptear 

The  lofty  trees,  and  lay  the  forest  bare. 

'Tis  Reason  chiefly  separates  and  divides 

Man  from  the  brutes,  which  instinct  only  guides, 
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And  serves  with  theni  to  show  and  to  express 
Aversion  or  desire,  or  more  or  less  ; 
Without  the  aid  of  Reason  to  reflect 
On  consequences,  or  their  course  direct. 

Yet  human  reason  never  can  attain 

A  knowledge  of  the  glories  which  pertain 

To  infinite  perfection  ;  nor  the  mind 

Conceive  that  might  and  wisdom  which  designed 

Creation's  wondrous  plan,  and,  from  a  drear 

And  undigested  chaos,  did  uprear 

Unnumbered  worlds,  in  all  their  parts  replete 

With  beauty  and  with  order  bright — complete ; 

To  each  and  every  creature  did  impart 

Life  and  vitality,  and  on  the  heart 

Of  man,  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  impressed, 

And  thus  distinguish'd  him  above  the  rest. 

But  who  can  compass  that  benignant  scheme, 
Which  e'en  to  angels  formed  an  awful  theme 
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Of  mystic  wonder  ?    Who  can  comprehend 
That  all-surpassing  love,  which,  to  the  end 
Of  man's  redemption,  prompted  God  to  send 
His  only  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die 
For  sins  tho'  not  his  own ;  to  satisfy 
Eternal  justice,  and  man's  fallen  race, 
By  means  of  this  spontaneous  act  of  grace, 
Raise  from  the  dread  and  fathomless  abyss 
Of  misery,  to  hopes  of  endless  bliss  ? 

God  owes  man  nothing  :—  that  Omnipotence 
Who,  from  the  formless  crudity  immense 
Of  atoms  dead — inert,  did  man  create 
And  place  him  in  a  holy,  happy  state, 
Might,  by  the  counsel  of  his  sovereign  will, 
Have  other  creatures  modell'd  to  fulfil 
His  glorious  purposes,  and  execute 
His  high  behests — his  mandates  absolute. 
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A  self-existent  Being  is  the  cause 

Of  all  existence ;  therefore  let  us  pause 

And  wonder  !  while  with  reverence  we  confess 

That  God  is  great,  and  man  is  nothingness. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  four  thousand  years, 
The  glimm'ring  lamp  of  reason  dim  appears  ; 
Among  the  Heathen  sages,  there  was  none 
Who  soared  above  the  earth,  save  only  one ; 
'Twas  Plato,  who  alone,  as  if  inspired 
By  reason,  and  by  heavenly  visions  fired, 
Taught  man  that  real  happiness  and  bliss 
Consists  in  knowing  God,  and  only  this. 
The  mind-bewildered  votaries  of  fate 
Attained  no  notion  of  a  future  state ; 
To  every  single  atom  of  a  clod, 
Some  gave  the  attributes  of  very  God ; 
The  self-existence  of  a  great  first  cause 
They  did  not  comprehend  ; — by  human  laws, 
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Some,  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  denned, 
To  nature's  innate  principle  purblind ; 
While  others  sought  their  happiness  to  gain 
In  sensual  pleasures  grovelling  and  vain  ; 
Their  purest  systems,  founded  on  caprice, 
Embraced  at  best  a  system  of  police ; 
A  moral  ordinance,  which,  frequent  fraught 
With  gross  oppression,  blinked  or  set  at  nought 
Those  obligations  which  the  creature  owed 
To  nature's  monitor  and  nature's  God. 
Before  the  glorious  day-spring  from  on  high 
Arose,  the  world  was  plunged  in  anarchy ; 
The  mists  of  superstition  had  obscured 
The  light  of  reason,  and  the  soul  immured 
Within  its  cell,  although  it  might  possess 
An  intuition  and  a  consciousness 
Of  immortality,  the  gate  of  heaven 
Was  closed  against  it ;  and  no  hope  was  given, 
Till  death  was  overcome,  that  it  should  find 
An  entrance  there. 
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The  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Who,  in  the  loathsome  dungeon,  dark  and  drear, 
Bedews  his  stony  couch  with  many  a  tear, 
And  sighs  for  liberty,  although  he  knows 
Tliat  cannot  free  him  from  the  load  of  woes 
Attached  to  crime  ; — an  outcast,  and  a  slave 
To  habits  long  indulged,  he  cannot  brave 
The  world's  reproach  ;  and  in  the  silent  grave 
He  seeks  that  peace  his  conscience  cannot  give  j 
Afraid  to  die,  and  yet  afraid  to  live  ! 

But  if  the  soul  of  man  can  never  die, 
How  dread  the  prospect  of  eternity 
Must  be  to  those,  who  scorn  the  proffered  grace 
And  God's  reflected  image  thus  deface  ! 
No  peace  the  unregenerate  soul  shall  find ; 
That  essence,  which  at  first  by  heaven  designed 
T'  exalt  and  to  ennoble,  bears  its  bane 
Within  itself,  and  never  can  attain 
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A  passive  state — can  know  no  transient  rest, 
But  must  be  ever  damned,  or  ever  blest. 

The  tender  rose,  the  lily  of  the  field 

Unheeded  though  prophetic  warning  yield 

To  us,  the  children  of  that  kindred  earth, 

To  which  their  beauteous  blossoms  owe  their  birth ; 

For  as  the  leaf  we  fade,  and  soon  decay, 

And  like  the  flower  cut  down,  shall  pass  away. 

Each  silent  emblem  of  our  future  state 

We  either  heed  not,  else  we  underrate ; 

Th'  instructive  lessons  which  those  types  impart, 

No  more  impression  make  upon  the  heart, 

Than  if  their  tale  were  uttered  to  the  wind, 

Which  scours  the  waste,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

Yet  tho'  the  death  of  winter  has  laid  low 

The  fragrant  flower,  that  flower  again  shall  blow ; 

Each  slender  stem  the  principle  of  life 

Renascent  bears ; — the  spring  shall  soon  revive 
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Its  dormant  beauties — all  its  odours  sweet 
Perfume  the  air,  and  playful  zephyrs  greet. 
'Tis  true  the  genial,  mild  returning  spring, 
To  man,  on  earth,  no  second  youth  shall  bring, 
Yet  human  reason  (would  it  but  reflect, 
And  thoughtful  ponder)  never  could  suspect 
That  he,  whom  God  Almighty  hath  endowed 
With  glory,  far  above  the  living  crowd 
Of  earth's  created  beings,  was  ordained, 
And  in  the  soul's  supremacy  maintained, 
For  other  purposes  than  but  to  die, 
And  in  the  loathsome  grave  for  ever  lie  : — 
No  !  scripture,  reason,  and  analogy 
Declare  a  higher,  nobler  destiny. 

When  night's  dark  shadows  flee  and  pass  away, 
And  in  the  east  the  glimm'ring  twilight  grey 
Proclaims  the  advent  of  the  glorious  sun, 
In  full  career  his  heavenly  course  to  run ; 
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The  savage  beasts  of  prey  have  ceased  to  prowl ; 
The  ravenous  wolf,  no  longer  with  his  howl 
Affrights  the  traveller ;  and  as  the  orb 
Of  day  advancing,  silent  doth  absorb 
The  pearly  dews  of  night,  the  flowers  and  trees 
Expand  their  petals  to  the  balmy  breeze ; 
Along  the  shore,  the  cairn  and  placid  wave 
Retires,  and  gently  turns  again  to  lave 
The  glitt'ring  sands  ;  the  fishes  playful  leap 
Disporting  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 
The  shrill-gorged  lark,  the  linnet  and  the  thrush 
Their  song  out-pour  in  simultaneous  gush 
Of  melody  ;  the  lambkins  on  the  lea, 
Around  their  fleecy  dams  frisk  merrily  ; 
The  bee,  melliferous,  from  flower  to  flower 
Luxurious  roams,  and  culls  her  winter's  store ; 
The  flickering  May-flies,  creatures  of  a  day, 
In  mazy  swarms  take  pleasure  while  they  may ; 
Earth,  air,  and  sea,  as  if  with  one  acclaim, 
Show  forth  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  name  ! 
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If  matter  thus  be  made  to  harmonize, 

And  feel  the  influence  of  indulgent  skies ; 

If  instinct  be  by  nature  thus  endued 

With  something  like  a  sense  of  gratitude  ; 

If  brutes  external  objects  apprehend, 

Which  pleasure  give  or  pain  ;  and  can  attend 

The  voice — the  gesture — nay,  the  very  eye 

Of  those  who  feed  them,  and  their  wants  supply ; 

Shall  man,  ungrateful  man  !  by  passion  led, 

Drug  reason  into  stupor,  and  instead 

Of  yielding  to  its  dictates,  drown  its  voice 

In  the  wild  tumult  of  intemp'rate  joys  ? 

And  like  some  fated  vessel  tempest-tost, 

Without  a  compass,  and  its  rudder  lost, 

At  random  drifting  o'er  the  pathless  deep, 

No  power  to  guide,  or  reckoning  to  keep, 

Rush  headlong  to  destruction  ? — is  he  dead 

To  virtue's  loveliness,  has  he  no  dread 

Of  those  unnumbered  never-ending  woes, 

Which  shall  inevitably  fall  on  those 
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Who,  unrepenting,  God  himself  defy, 
And  live  unmindful  of  futurity  ? 

But  man's  responsibility  extends 

Beyond  the  obligations  and  the  ends 

Of  natural  religion  ; — light  was  sent, 

The  veil  of  ancient  prophecy  was  rent, 

The  Son  of  God  himself  to  man  revealed 

The  Father's  holy  will,  and  disannealed 

The  darkened  glass  with  types  and  emblems  stained, 

Which,  to  the  power  of  reason's  optic  strained, 

Impervious  proved ;  the  great  Messiah  burst 

The  bars  of  death  ;  the  powers  of  hell  accurst 

Fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  man  was  free, 

While  angels  sang  the  song  of  victory  ! 

Our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  ascended  high, 
Enthroned  in  bright  and  glorious  majesty, 
Still  pleads  the  cause  of  man,  and  intercedes 
For  mercy,  and  forgiveness  of  his  deeds 
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Of  guilt  and  sin ; — oil !  how  shall  wc  requite 

The  heavy  debt  we  owe  ?  shall  we  despite 

Of  reason,  of  religion,  still  be  blind 

To  all  that  Christ  has  suffered  for  mankind, 

And  crucify  the  Saviour  afresh, 

By  walking  in  the  grossness  of  the  flesh  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  avert  Thy  righteous  frown, 

And  in  Thy  mercy  send  Thy  Spirit  down 

To  sanctify  our  minds,  our  faith  to  warm, 

And  by  Thy  grace,  our  doubts  and  fears  disarm ; 

Inspire  us  with  that  saving  hope,  which  blind 

To  what  it  sees — to  things  unseen  confined, 

Imparts  a  confidence  within  the  breast, 

That  we  at  last  shall  find  a  peaceful  rest 

In  that  eternal  city,  where  Thy  hght 

Shall  ever  shine,  and  day  shall  know  no  night ! 
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